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the British Columbia college system from a number of perspectives. For the 
last 3 years, in an annual student outcomes survey, 16 percent of students 
have reported that they had transfer problems. For the receiving 
institutions, the challenge of including clear entry points for transfer 
students, in innovative and xinique degrees, cannot be overstated. Lack of 
consultation or advance warning regarding changes in curriculum or in program 
requirements can create serious difficulties for sending institutions and 
their students, especially when more than one receiving institution is making 
those changes. Understanding the "system" is one of the difficulties students 
have related. Many students expect a coordinated system of post secondary 
education (like the K-12 system) where institutions will have similar 
regulations, curricula, programs, etc. A relatively new problem for the 
system relates to the changing expectation of students and the pxiblic about 
what ought to be transferable. Lack of capacity in the system to accommodate 
students in degree programs can create another problem. Accrediting agencies 
external to institutions have, in many cases, the power to set curricular 
requirements which can affect transfer relationships between institutions. 
Overall, the problems related to transfer fall into four categories: 
complexity, communication, administration, and articulation. (JA) 
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Transfer: What’s the Problem? 

A Special Report from the Transfer Innovations Committee 



I s credit traasfer in B.C. relatively pain- 
less and straightforu'ard, or is it 
fraught with problems and dilTiculties? 

Anecdotal evidence that some students 
encounter frustnitions and roadblocks 
in transferring from one institution in 
B.C. to another includes storie.s of hav- 
ing to repeat courses they have already 
taken, losing credits, or being denied 
access to chosen programs. Do these 
stones reflect the reality of transfer for 
most students? And how do we distin- 
guish between "real” and "perceived” problems? 

A student denied credit for a vocational course 
upon tran.sfer to a university may feel aggrieved, not 
understanding tliat the course was not transferable. 
From an institutional pers|X^ctive, this is a "per- 
ceived” rather than a “real” problem. It is tempting 
to dismiss such problems as peripheral to our main 
concern of identifying and fixing the real problems. 
However, adopting a narrow definition of W'hat con- 
stitute.s a real problem (for example, being denied 
credit for a course which is clearly documented as 
transferable in the u-an.sfer guide) risks a failure to 
understand what may eventually erode public con- 
fidence in the transfer .system. 

But it is vital that the system responds appropn- 
ately to addre.ss “real” problems. Transfer is centnil 
to our post-secondaiy system. Each year in B.C. 
over 5000 .students transfer over 60,000 courses to 
the three largest universities alone. Tlie economic 
implication of some students repeating courses or 
credits is significant. Since many of these students 
were unable to enter universit)^ directly, due to aca- 
demic, monetary or geographical reasons, transfer 



allows institutions to provide access and 
opportunity. A well-integrated and 
smoothly operating transfer proce.ss is 
critical to the overall health of our 
post-secondary system. 

This report examines the dimensions 
of transfer problems in the B.C. 
post-secondary system from a number of 
perspectives. WTiile there are occa‘>ional 
refe'rences to solutioas to those prob- 
lems, this paper does not de.scnl>e in de- 
tail improvements currently undertaken 
to address these problems. Details of these initia- 
tives are located in various documents on the Coun- 
ciTs website; www.bccat.bc.ca 

Research on Transfer in B.C. 

I n tfie last five years the Coiincil has commissioned 
many studies on aspects of the B.C. tniasfer .sys- 
tem. The studies confirm tliat the transfer system is 
working well, but they also provide iasights into 
both the extent of traasfer problems, and tfieir pos- 
sible causes. Tliese reports are available on the 
Council’s website. Findings include: 

• For the last three years, in answ^er to a question 
about transfer problems in the annual Former 
College Student Outcomes Survey, 16% of students 
have reported that tliey had tnmsfer problems. Of 
these, almost lialf said tliat their original course or 
program was “not designed for traasfer.” 

• An assessment of individual transciipts of college 
students who have transferred to IJBC indicates 
that students transfer 85% of the credits they earn 
at college. Mo.st credits are lost beani.se a course 
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is not :irticu kited, or is allocated more credits at 
the college than at UBC. 

• BCCAT’.s Task Force on Standards and Processes 
lias documented problcnxs with the administra- 
Hue processes associated with inter-institutional 
transfer. 

• In a 1997 surv'ey of advisors at colleges and uni- 
versities in B.C. respondents rated the traasfer 
system as good or ver>" good, and noted a very" 
small percentage of “real'’ or “major” transfer 
problems. 

• The .same advisors rated students' knowledge and 
understanding of the transfer system as fair or 
poor. 

• Inteiview's with students reveal that many stu- 
dents in mansfer programs appear to adopt an un- 
informed and passive approach to the transfer 
process. Others however, report finding the pro- 
cess frustrating and overly complic'uted; they re- 
count difficulty accessing or understandmg 
relevant materials. 

• Interviews with students tmn.sfer reveal that 
mo.st found the process relatively problem-free, 
and were glad they had chosen a tran.sfer route. 

• Over fifty responses received during the Block 
Transfer consultation process related perceptions 
of traasfer issues from imny points of views. 

• Student profiles undertaken by SFU, IJVic and 
IJBC indicate that transfer students do well aca- 
demically, graduating at rates and with grades 
comparable to other students. 

An examination of these repoits and others al- 
low's us to view transfer problenxs from several 
perspectives. 

The Institutional Perspective 

Receiving Institutions: 

Receiving institutions recognize the transfer credits 
and confer the eventual aedential. They must as- 
vsure themselves that transfer students are arriving 
well prepared for the work they will underUike. 
Where they have observed a consistent pattern of 
under-prepared students, they have adopted vari- 
ous strategies to address this problem. Howx'vcr, 
strategies such as adding prerequisites, limiting en- 
rollment or recalibrating transfer students' grades 
are likely to cause resentment m the .sending institu- 
tions and in transler students and may result in accu- 
sations of unfairness. 
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M\ institutions, established and 
emerging, are under pressure to 
develop new and unique degrees. 

The challenge of including clear 
entry points for transfei* students, 
in innovative and unique degrees, 
cannot be overstated. 

As well as developing new pro- 
grams, all institutions must over- 
haul cuiTiculum periodically to 
keep up with developments in 
the field. Receiving iastitudons 
have occasionally failed to recog- 
nize the irnp:ict this will have on 
sending institutions, or have been 
insensitive to the need to provide 
lead time for adaptation to change. Even where ade- 
quate warning of cliange has been given, sending 
institutions cannot alw'^ays respond within the im- 
plementation timeframe. Smoothing the way for ac- 
ceptance of and adiiptation to curricular change by 
other institutions can drain resources of the depart- 
ment undertaking the revisioas, and can delay im- 
plementation of needed change. 

Sending Institutions: 

Ten years ago the system included 23 public 
po.st-secondary institutions of which four granted 
degrees. Novy there arc 28 public past-secondary in- 
stitutions of which fourteen grant degrees. B.C. stu- 
dents are fortunate that the range and choice of 
available degree options has exploded. 

This expansion, iKwever, has increased the com- 
plexity of the task of sending institutions. They must 
try to align their cunicula to that of several receiving 
institutions, or risk disadvantaging their students. 
But it is incTcasingly difficult to design and deliver a 
reasonable set of courses that will enable students 
to fill nil the lower level requirements for the major 
(i.e. the “pre-majorO at each receiving institution. 
The responses BCCAT received to the Block Trans- 
fer discussion paper clearly identified that filling 
the requirements of the pre-major has become the 
single most problematic area of transfer for aca- 
demic students. 

Some college faculty in their respon.se to the 
Block Transfer Discussion Paper noted the power 
imbalance between sending and receiving institu- 
tions. Colleges autonomy is illusory, they said, since 
it is "subsumed" by the ‘‘.superior" autonomy en- 
joyed by the university, and by a traasfer process 
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which allows the receiving institution to set the 
rules. Other college faculty* pointed out tlrat tlie re- 
active role assigned to tlie sending institution inliib- 
its the flexibility to offer unique and different 
courses, or to implement innovative approaches. 
They feel that their contributions are valued only as 
deliverers of a university-dictated curriculum, not as 
true partners in the enterprise of designing and 
teaching their discipline. They are aware that for 
transfer students a paramount concern must always 
be the transferahility of a course, not just the rele- 
vance or intrinsic interest of the content.. 

Lack of consultation or advance warning regard- 
ing changes in curriculum or in program require- 
ments can create serious difficulties for sending in- 
.stitutions and their students, e.specially when more 
than one receiving institution is making those 
changes. One such type of change is 'upper divi- 
sion creep.’' For example, a university college iTiay 
find it convenient to renumlxji* its second year bu.si- 
ness courses to 300 or 400 level, as part of a new 
business degree. Although the courses may remain 
substantially unchanged the fact that they are now 
“upper division” may make transfer more difficult. 

The Student Perspective 

S tudents vary widely in their understanding of the 
transfer system, and theii* ability to navigate suc- 
cessfully through the process. In a recent study of 
students who transferred from a college to a univer- 
sity, some described the process “a piece of cake” 
while others confessed to being mystified. The lack 
of planning evident in the remarks of some .stu- 
dents, their passive assumptions that “someone” 
will guide them, tlieir failure to infonn themselves 
about the transfer procCsSS (e.g., what a transcript is) 
is troubling. Undoubtedly many .students are re- 
sponsible for their transfer difficulties. However, 
other stories illustrate that even students attempting 
to do all the right things run afoul of regulations that 
are difficult, even impo.ssible, to research in 
advance. 

It can be intimidating, particularly for first genera- 
tion college students, to read and interpret calen- 
dars and to decide on a program of studies. Students 
may not be comfc^rtable with or have access to the 
technology used in registration, admissions and 
transfer procedures. Many students feel powerless 
to question, appeal or protest in the face of the au- 



thority' of a Registrars Office ora dense official tome 
' of unfamiliar academic rules. 

Here are some of the difficulties students have 

related: 

• Obtaining good advice. 

• Finding infomiation in a user-friendly format. 

• The enormous impact that changing their mind 
about destination or program can have on a pro- 
grCvSsion of studies. 

• Understanding tlie “system.” Many students ex- 
pect a coordinated system of post-secondary edu- 
cation (like the K-12 sy.stein) where institutions 
will have similar regulations, curricula, programs, 
etc. 

• Tran.sfer shock. A complex of experiences that 
.students undergo upon initial transfer, often man- 
ifesting itself in a drop in grade point average. Se- 
vere academic discounigement and social 
isolation forces some students to drop out. 

• Having to Tepeaf couraes. Institutional justifica- 
tion for requiring students to repeat content they 
feel they have already mastered is 
generally lost on saidents, who 
merely feel that they have been 
forced to waste their time. 

• Excess credits. For various rea- 
sons, students may take more 
credits at a college than they are 
pemiitted to transfer to their de- 
gree. 

• Credits transfer but not all am be 
applied to the degree program. 

This is common. 

• Differing credit values for the same 
courses. A five credit college 
course may transfer to a three 
credit university course. 

• Grade conversion. Transfer students' grades are 
converted to the mceiving in.stitution's scale, and 
their GPA recalculated. Some institutions use the 
lowest end of a grade range for the conversion, or 
a significantly lower percentage equivalent for 
each grade. Transfer students applying to highly 
competitive programs often feel they victimized 
by such practices. 

• Letter of pemiission. Once a student has trans- 
ferred to a university, he/she^must seek permis- 
sion to take courses elsewhere. Unaware, some 
students have been denied credit for college 
course taken after enrolling in a university' 
program. 
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The System Perspective 



T he word ’ system ' has to be applied carefully to 
our collection of autonoinoas institutions and 
supporting agencies. Tliis loose structure has im- 
portant benefits and strengths, but it presents signif- 
icant challenges for student mobility. 

A relatively new problem for the system relates to 
the changing expectation of students and the public 
about what ought to he transferable. In 1995 and 
1996 , 14,000 B.C, students chose to continue their 
education after ‘leaving ’ a college program, .\lmost 
a third of these students came from programs not 
de.signed for university transfer COT). While tlie total 
number of non-UT students tiying to transfer credit 
is sm:ill relative to UT smdents, these figures point 
to a growing trend in BC for students in applied pro- 
grams to continue their education. 

Lack of capacity in the system to accommodate 
students in degree program.s am create another 
problem. For example, fewstudenLs enrolled in fine 
arts diploma programs can transfer to degree pro- 
grams at Emily Carr Institute of Art and Design, 
which cannot accept more students than theii- studio 
space allows. Another manifestation of a capacity 
problem is the difficulty some transfer students en- 
counter enrolling in courses they need. 

Accrediting agencies external to institutioas have 
in many cases the power to set curricular require- 
ments w'hidi can affect transfer relationships be- 
tween iastitutions. For example, students who wish 
to become B.C. teachers mUsSt be aware of a compli- 
cated set of rules and regulations establislicd by the 
B.C. College of Teachers, over and above degree re- 
quirements. Guidelines and regulations for transfer 
to the accounting designations (CGA, CMA, etc.) 
may differ from tho.se that students must follow for 
inter-institutional transfer. 
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Summary 



T he answer to the quc.stion “So what is the prob- 
lem?*’ appears to encompass four main aspects 
of the traasfer system. 

1. Complexity. The context for transfer has 
changed considerably in the last ten years, and 
our system has been slow to accommodate 
those changes. We must design ways to make 
traasfer more flexible and less complicated, and 
to involve articulation committees in identifying 
and resolving transfer barriers in their 
di.sciplines. 

2. Communication. We need to in- 
crea.se efforts to help students be- 
come more sophi.sticated planners 
of tlieir own post-seconcLiry pro- 
grams. Clear acce.s.sible informa- 
tion in user friendly formats is 
essential. 

3 . Adxnini.stration. Some problems 
with the traasfer .system undoubt- 
edly lie in its administration. Ad- 
dre.s.sing proce.s.s- or adinini.stra- 
tive-related Issues through such 
hodie.s a.s the Task Force on Stan- 
cLirds and Proce.s.ses w'il! help over 
time to smootli transfer processes and remove 
inequities. 

4. Articulation. Flexible transfer agreements which 
allow' more curricular freedom at sending institu- 
tioas, speedy resolution of articulation di.sputes, 
and .sensitivity at all receiving institutions to the ef- 
fect curricular changes have on sending institu- 
tioas are all .strategies which will address articula- 
tion-related transfer problems. 
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Conclusion 



S ince the system works well, it could be argued 
that focusing on transfer problems can lead to 
the wrong conclusion that major repair is necessary. 
But it is perilous to deny, ignore or minimize prob- 
lems. Tlie result can be frustration and loss of credi- 
bility' on the part of the users of our system and the 
public at large, as w'dl as missed opportunities to fix 
tfiose problems. 

A numbci* of BCX^AT projects are currently under- 
way, aimed at addressing problems svith the transfer 
system identified in this paper. Future newsletters 
will report on tlie progress of those initiatives. 
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